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A steadily increasing level of industrial jroduction is generally re- 
cognized in Germany as essential to the econooic recovery of Germany and to 
the development of a higher standard of living. The path towards economic 
rehabilitation in Germany, as in other nations, is a difficult one requiring 
the utmost cooperation of all elements of the population. In order to 
achieve the conmon goal, all avenues of approach which offer a reasonable 
chance for improvements in production should be studied and explored. 

The effectiveness of Training »ithln Industry ('J* ft-ograms), which was 
developed and applied through the wholehearted cooperation of American nenage- 
oent and labor, has been demonstrated in the United States in winning the war 
and in reconversion for peace. The simplicity of the 'J* Urograms, which 
permits thorn to be widely Introduced end to yield results within a short time, 
will, in our judgement, make it possible for them to make a significant con- 
tribution to Germony's ability to produce. The enthusiastic reception to the 
presentation of this program in Germany shows that German government, manage- 
ment and lober are alive to its potentialities for helping to overcome the 
problem of production. 

The value of the program also extends into the field of human relatione 
whoso betterment it also serves. If management and labcr in Germany cooperate 
around a specific project, such as the progrmns, the result may well con- 
tribute nuch to an even greater degree of cooperation in other areas. 

In his presentation of Training Within Industry, hi*. KcCarthy has also 
porformed the valuable service of decx>nstrating the relationship between the 
fundonentala of the 'J' programs and the fundamsntals of democracy. I am 
juro that oil those who have come to know him will agree that this has 
happened because he gave of himself as well as of his technicel knowledge. 

eujuz 

LEG R. WEFTS 
Director, 
tlonpower Division 
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NCTES CN THE AUTV.LF 


John J. McCarthy, New York, Corporate Personnel end lYeining Director, 
Cimbol Broe. end Saka fifth Avenue Stores is a sell- qualified executive in 
the field of soles training. Wr. McCarthy was director of training with 
tho General Electric Corporation fcs* seven years. Per t*o of these seven 
years, he was concurrently Associate District Director fer the War Manpowor 
Coinai3aion (TWI Division far Southern New England). IXiring hia three years 
with the U. S. Arn^r, he woe successively Assistant Director of the Training 
Officers School, Supervisor of Supervisory Training Programs for Arrqy Service 
forces, a member of the Manpower Division of the U. 5. Group Control Council 
at Berlin, and finally was in charge of organizing industrial training iro- 
grama among the civilian population in the American Zone of Germany. 

Mr. McCarthy served from 1935 to 19fcC as editor of ■Industrial Mothods 
and Management* , the official organ of the Industrial Methods Society. At 
jreoont, ho is the Director, (national) Distribution Division, Society fcs* 
the Advancement of Management and a member of the New York Personnel Manage- 
ment AoKciation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SUPERVISORS DJ GERMAN INDUSTRY 


Introduction of Training Within Industry 
•J Programs' 


NEED FOR SUPERVISORY TRAINING FR0GRAM3 


The urgent need for the initiation of progressive supervisory training 
programs in the Western Zones of Germany was first reoognlzed in the autumn 
of 1945* At that time there existed in the Western Zones an acute shortage 
of building trade workers, a shortage c f setae 423,000 skilled workers. This 
oh or t ago was made more acute by the critical housing condi tlono which existed 
at that time. With winter weather ahead, Germany faced not only the need for 
furnishing the German population with even adequate shelter tut in addition 
faced the need for housing the occupation forces. 

Along with the shortage of skilled building trades workers, there existed, 
paradoxically, a aurplue of skilled workers from the heavy steel industry* 
nunitions, aircraft and other war industries. Then, as now, the Allies in- 
tended to limit the need for sanpowo- in heavy steal and allied industries, 
and to prohibit the use of labor in anything that might be considered a 'war 
industry.* The problem, then, became one of how to fill the gap that existed 
in the ranks of the building trades workers with new recruits from the workers 
from heavy industries who would have no oppertunity to use their old skills. 

Thlo situation bere on ironic resemblance to the situation thot existed 
in the United States at the outbreak of the oar. At that time we were feced 
with urgent need for re-training, in the shortest possible time, millions of 
workers who wero equipped with skills that were of value only to the 'luxury 
trades.* It became essential to supply them with skills that would assist oar 
proauction. 

This need was recognized in the States, even before the outtreak of actual 
hostilities, and a Training-Wi thin-Industry Division was established in the War 
Manpower Coamission. It was this organization that developed the three super- 
visory training programs that were destined to do so nuch toward bridging the 
gap that existed. 

Notes i The views herein expressed are those of the author, and do not necesssri^ 
reflect the views of U. 3. Military Government. 

a German translation of the text has been jubliehed under separate coi&' 
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The need fcr one of these progress. Job Instructor Training, seemed to be 
1 the one possible solution to the problem that existed in Germany in 1945* Tills 
, program gives the supervise e start in developing a shill in instructing. It 
supplies him with a technique that will enable him to pass along his job know- 
ledge in the shortest possible time, and to pass it along in such a fashion that 
the learner performs the job correctly the first time. It results in fantastic 
reductions in learning time, results in a given job being done in the same manner 
regardless of the number of employees who mey be assigned to the task, and above 
all, gives the instructor the ability to break down difficult jobs into their 
basic components so that new employees may be assigned to each component and 
gradually trained on the remaining parts of the job. This, obviously, results 
in production on each part of the job by each wcrker. 

Mr. Leo Yierts, now Director of the Manpower Division, ChClS, and Mr. Don 
Snyder, then a member of the Manpower Allocation Branch of the Manpower Division, 
iare the first to recognize in this Job Instructor Training program one of the 
answers to supplying the badly needed akills which would in turn assist in supply- 
ing the needed shelter. 

Unfortunately, the nature of these training programs is such that a strong, 
nation-wide organization is needed to quickly spread the training and to insuro 
a high quality training. In 1945 there was, of course, no semblanco of a German 
government which weo capable of carrying out such a program, lor this and other 
reasons for too numerous to mention, the project had to bo abandoned and the 
author and other interested individuals turned their attention to othor methods 
thich it was felt would afford sate immediate relief to the problem. 


i 


lor the past threo year a, however, both Hr. Warts and Mr. Snyder have re- 
wined aware of the great need for improving the quality of supervision in Western 
Zc&o industry and in the beginning of 1948 the euthcr was requested to return to 
Germany to launch the first of the programs and finally in the early pert of au- 
euot it was possible far this trip to be mode and the pro gram 3 to bo started. 

It would seem that before a chronological history of the development of these 
programs i 3 presented, thst once again, the need for this training be made clear, 
is it exists under conditions prevailing at this time. An explenotion of the con- 
tent of each of the three pro grama will also be helpful. 


NEED TCB HKGFES3IVE FZR3DMMEL MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 


The author ia aware of the grave danger of generalities end makes no attempt 
’generalize. It is recognized that there were in Germany a number of people who 
*®e sincerely inter eated in techniques of progressive personnel management. Un- 
OJtuaately, it appears that these techniques were in large part contrary to the 
j'dlosjphies of the National Socialist Party and it was difficult for the few 
‘tested individuals to make any progress along these lines. 
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Modern personnel management has as its foundation the recognition of the 
worker as an individual and has proven that this individual will be most jro- 
ductive when his employer indicates, by his treatment of the worker, that he 
considers him an Individual. *hile there were, undoubtedly, a number of such 
employers in Germany, again, unfortunately, their number was limited - limited 
either because it was unwise to entertain such theories, or limited because 
Personnel Management had been thwarted in its growth by being denied a place 
in the sun of publicity and research. 

For these reasons in 1948 we found conaitions prevailing in Germany that 
can beat be portrayed by one plant manager's reaction to an American observ- 
ation that tho light in a punch jresa department eeened to be n»at inadequate 
fox the efficient performance of hia employees. The manager's reply, given 
without a hint of anything other than oomplete objectivity, was, 'Light is not 
too Important | when the tun shines in the window, there le adequate light.* 

Ihe claim is not made that this would be the typical reaction of every 
German plant manager. Coiite the contrary would undoubtedly be the oasoi however, 
that any plant manager could remain blissfully unaware of the high jrlce he was 
paying for fatigue, and that he could remain unaware of his moral obligation to 
safeguard the health of his employees, ie an indication of the fact that he cculd 
not have been exposed to paper 3 , speeches or any other farm of »ntact with 
Personnel Management techniques . 

These conditions are costing the American tax-payer real dollar bills. Tb«» 
ore many Americans who ero unable to understand why we iiould, at this time, git* 
to Germany our 'deduct ive secrets.* Aside from the fact that we, as a nation, 
have a moral obligation to sjreed any kind of information that will rosult in a 
bettor life for ell tho people of the earth, there la a very selfish reason fco* 
making these specific training techniques available. Just so long as Germany it 
unable to develop her peoco-time industries to a point that will make the notice 
sol f- supporting, the American people are going to pay the bill that mist be paid 
to keep a net ion from complete privation. Accordingly, anything that can be dow 
to expedite the development of German industry to the break-even point is money 
in our pockete. As our experiences of this autumn of 1948 have proven, these 
programs will assist in speeding the date of the break-even point. 

FToductlon is always, essentially, the product of manpower. Today, in 
Germany, with a shortage of machinery, the effective utilization of manpower it 
more eoaential than at any Frevioua period in the modern history of the nation. I 
Tho of fecti venose of men power can be destroyed by poor training, by poor operate 
methods and by low morale. It is not enough for the master tradesman or super- 
visor to know his work, - he mist here the ability to pass along thia knowledge 
to his subordinate workers cr to hia trainees in e manner that will enable the* ; 
to comprehend his meaning and to develop their skill 8 in the tfcorte 8 t possible 11 


Having acquired the necessary skills after effective training, it is 
ecessary that the work methods be well plenned so that this skill will not 
e vested* Finally, it is essential that the worker have the will to pro- 
ace - that he have job interest - that motivation be supplied to him, by his 
iperiors. The intent of the three programs, that are being launched in 
neny as a re ail t of this visit, is to supply each aipervisor with a start 
developing these skills. 


NATORk C7 *J* JRCGRAl® • 

Each of the three programs is of ten hours duration. They have been given 
over two million supervisors in every phase of American Industry. They are 
being given in Canada, Great Britain, The Netherlands, Belgium, franco, and 
Scandinavian countries. They are not untried theories, they are proven - 
jhoy are now more than theories - they aro techniques - they are operating methods 
thomoelves. 
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Job Instructor Training, the first program to be released, gives the super- 
Mr a start in developing the akill to instruct. It teaches him how to moke 
training time table, it teaches him how to make Job breakdowns and it supplies 
with a four-stop method of instruction. Job Relations Gaining jrovidoa the 
visor with a method of dealing with his people as individuals and it pro- 
him with techniques that will enable him to a) prevent many personnel 
bloma from ever arising and b) provide the will to work, to his people, 
second technique supplied him through the media of this program will enable 
i to handlo those personnel relations problems that do arise in a msnnar that 
1 bo fair and equitable to all concerned. Job kathode Training is the third 
Q-hour program which supplies the same super vi scr with the ability to analyze 
Job and operation under his supervision slid to develop methods of performing 
ao Jobs which will materially increase the productive capacity of eaoh employee 
at the same time make the work easier to do, thus relieving fatigue and strain, 
•° 1 » in turn, further Improving morale. 


THE • INSTITUTE* KETOCD 

These programs are propagated through the 'Institute* method. Each of the 
STena ia an entity unto itself and although they ell have a bearing on one 
tl »er, they are conducted separately and under no conditions should they be 
Ten carefully chosen men and women are selected to attend the Institute. 
Institute takes a mini am of one week, a naximua of two weeks. During this 
i°d of the first week, each of the ten trainees are given the basic ten-hour 
so end the balance of their time is sp>ent in a study of the manual and in 
J icing each part of the manual before the eyes of the Institute members and 
institute Conductor. If the members satisfactorily complete the first week 
*^e Institute they are given provisional certification as ten-hour group 
s, and subsequently are quality controlled by the Institute Conductor 
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are given the benefit of his coaching as they conduct the ten-hour group, and if 
found capable, are given final certification. (This certification may be with- 
drawn for cause). Upon certification, the trainers are empowered to conduct ten- 
hour groups. These groups are attended by supervisors. All of these supervisors 
can be Cron one organization or they can be held at a central location and can 
be drawn from as many as ten organizations. These are the people who ultimately 
use the training- on- the- job. These programs are aimed at all levels of supervisi 




- 


IREPARATlGtS FUR FRCJECT 


Upon arriving in Berlin in the first week of August, the author made immediate 
preparations for the translation of the Job Instructor Training manual into German. 
V»e ore aware of the fact that many eueh translations had teen made in various posts 
in the Western £one by Americans who had received thia training in the Army, tie 
were also certain, from our Arcy experience, that those translations were fre< 
ly made by individuals who took liberties with the basic oourse end, as e res 
in most cases weakened its effectiveness. This later proved to be the case t 
tho time spent in our first translation was well spent. 


While the translation was being made, the outhcr and ifr . Leo Worts laid ou' 
plan of action that would enable us to accomplish cur primary goal in ninety da; . 
This first goal was to be the selection, development and certification of a number 
of Germs no, odoquate to start the Job Instructor Training program in Germany. 



The second week, therefore, found us in ft*ankfUrt with ta*. Snyder of tho BICC 
Manpower Group, ond it feund us facing the need for acquiring the services of an 
interpreter who would be mere than that. This interpreter nust hove the kind of a 
background that would enable him to get the real meaning of tho Job Instructor TVeia 
ing man ual across to the trainees, without losing it through literal translate 
and interpretations which are so common. Again, it. Worts filled this gap with hil 
recommendation of Mr. Rolf Shirm, e German national of Berlin. Ik*. Shirm, it 
dovoloped, hod majored in Personnel Management, hod been employod in tho peri 
deportment of a large irenuf a during concern in Berlin, end had spent a year in 
concentration camp because of the conflict between bis views on Feroonnel Moj 
mont and Nazi ideologies, tor. Shirm had Just comploted the installation of ono 
the most progressive wage and job classification structures existent in any in- 
stallation in Germany and equal to soma of the beat in the States, to quote the 
Director of Civilian Personnel in the office of the Secretary of the Array at 
Washington. To top of all this, Ur . Shirm was possessed of a knowledge of Englii 
that constantly anxzed us; not only was he able to speak the language complel 
to use the idioms with complete facility, - but was able to express himself in 
written English as effectively as those Americans fortunate enough to have recei*# 1 
the best education. 1*. Shirm was of inestimable help to us ond I want to use 
this vohiclo to express ay appreciation to him for his eld. 


It might be said, in passing, once end for all, that the cooperation receilp 1 
from all Americans and Germans, in CMGtS, BICC, EDOGM, and the EES was a constant 
source of pleasure and amazement to the euthcr and to Ir. Snyder. Without such 
cooperation as we received, not only in the four headquarters at Berlin, Frankfurt* 
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cad Nauheim and Heidelberg, but also at the Laender, it would have been impossible 
to have code the jr ogress which we ultimately accomplished. 

Following the selection of Ur. Shire, Ur . Don Snyder of BICG, called upon 
the Manpower Officers in Stuttgart, Munich and Wiesbaden to arrange meetings in 
their respective areas, at which we would present an appreciation (a condensed 
version) of the program. 

We requested that the following groups be represented by a representation of 
not less than two members each; Industrial Top Management, TTade Unions, The Labor 
Ministry and the education Ministry. The meetings were to be two hours long. 

In the middle of the second week, Stuttgart was the first stop and it was 
here that we encountered our first glimpse of the cooperation we were destined to 
receive. Mr. fcdwin Beal, the Manpower Officer in Stuttgart, had selected e group 
of top representatives of each of the four organizations sending more than the two 
required. Top Management executives of such firms as Robert Bosch (Dr. Fischer) 
(electrical products) and Salamander (shoes) were present, and the rajresentetives 
of the other organizations were of equal rank and ability. 

The appreciation was jxesented by the author with Mr. Shirm'a invaluable 
assistance acting in the capacity of lnterjretar. Following the appreciation, 
the audience were invited to pace consents or to ask any questions they had. The 
enthuaioan, or perhaps 1 ehaild say, the interest Cat that time) waa so intense, 
that the question period ran another hour and a quarter end was brought to an end 
by our party solely because it waa felt we wero imposing upon the Stuttgart people. 


JRESQn’ATICN OF THE HKCRA1S 

As a result of this meeting, ww asked the rejresentetives who were jresent to 
tppoint a co omit toe who would, in turn, select members frees industrial pi onto, 
anions, or governmental agencies. These selecteee would be sent to Oborurool, a 
Hull town near Frankfurt am Main, where they would participate in an institute 
that would run for two weeks. At the end of that time, if they had shewn they 
»ero competent to conduct the basic ten-hour jr ogres in Job Instructor Training, 
they would be certified to return to their resjjective comnunities and conduct the 
basic oourse in factories, hospitals, railroads, or in any activity that would 
■salat in the economic recovery of the nation. After they had conducted acmo of 
'he basic ten-hour courses, they would be • quality- control led* (observed) end if 
‘t »as found that they were capable of doing so, they would be permitted to run 
Mdltionai institutes for the purpose of certify!^ additional trainers for the 
fc *3ic ten- hour course for their cooainity. 

The representatives of the various groups jresent readily acquiesced and sub- 
!C! JUently selected the trainees who were later trained at Oberurael. 

. T His same procedure was repeated at both Munich and Wiesbaden during the 
^ance of the second end third weeks with the same results. 
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There is no intention of gilding the lily in this report. These groups did 
not accept the program supinely without question. The doubts, however, were at 
what might be called an irreducible minimum, and there was a reason for this. 

It was realized at the outset that we would encounter many obstacles among the 
following! 

1) The obstacle any foreigner inevitably encounters in attempting 

to sell his ideologies outside his native land - we had enoountered 
these in other countries foreign to us in the past. 

2) The conflict with long established German educational systems. 

3) The conflict with the alleged German ideology of class. 

4) The possible suspicion of labor unions (that this might be a new 
Bedeeux system, or sow sort of speed-up plan) . 

5) The feeling that might exist that this was being farced upon 
Western Germany by Military Government. 

6) Tho fear that this might spell doom to the much- vaunted European 
pride of craft - that this might, in other words, be a scheme to 
make automatons of craftsasn - doom them to an assembly line 
exi stcnce. 


These wero the fears and the questions that we considered in advance and 
as a reoilt wo spont the first twenty-five minutes of each appreciation in statii 
those fears our solves, ond in answering then. It nay te of some interest to see 
how each of these was considered end answered. 


f 


1) We stated that we were aware of the fact that Germany had been subject 
to many new ldeaa in the past two end a half years and that as a result we roalli 
thoro might bo reoistence not only to our ideas but to us as lndividuole. Wo 
pleaded with each audience to keep en open mind, to ignore us as individuals, to 
examine our wares objectively end critically and not to lose some of the value of 
those ideas that might accrue to Germeay by starting the conference with con- 
victiona olready well established in their minds. 




2 ) To the educates we explained that in the United States, al», at the out- 
eet of these programs, one of the oust difficult barriers to surmount was the 
active opposition of professional educators. These individuals, in the beginning* 
lookod upon industrial trainers as interlopers with a bag of tricks which they 
claimed were both e panacea for ell cur national industrial illd end also a con- 
demnation of everything that had been done in the educational field for generation 
Wo explained that these programs have an air of religion about them that develop* 
e Messianic fervor in many of its disciples and these ardent ■preachers* frequentl! 
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•roused the ire of educators. He pointed out that today evidence of the complete 
acceptance of these programs by professional educators, is found in the fact that 
the programs are now under the direct supervision of the U. S. Office of Education 
in Washington. 

3) To answer unexpressed criticisms based on German class distinctions, we 
•aid that we regarded this as pretty much of a nyth - that we believod that 
Germans, too, felt that a man would do hi a best work when he was intelligently 
•ad fairly treated. As proof, we would ask our audience, if that were not so 
with them as individuals. Considerable time was spent on cur actual handling of 
this objection. It is probably true that we relied in large part upon our sincere 
fervor and belief in these programs and attempted to Impart this same feeling to 
our audience. 

k) To labor, we recited the history of the programs in America. We explained 
that, in America, we had been most ill advised in that we had failed to wke these 
pregram a available to labor until the war was half over. We gave them a chrono- 
logical hiatary of the programs and of labor 'a final contact with them, and of 
the oomplete acceptance by laber, and of labor's anger at having been left out 
frc*n the start. Wo told German labor leaders that wo had no Intention of re- 
peating this mistake and even though the programs were geared far the training 
of the supervisory level iamsdlately above the worker level, we felt that labor 
had the right to know what we were attempting because they ware ae identified 
with the aucosss and objective of the jregrame ae were the men and women who would 
actually receive the training. We encouraged their questions and did not evade 
toy of them. 

In Stuttgart, for example, labor expressed the fear that if we Intended to 
IraaX Jobs down into email pieoee and have a man learn only one piece that he 
sight then beoome weary of ajch a monotonous Job. Also, we suspect, in the back 
of labor 'a mind was the fear that management would then pay leas money for fuch 
• simple task. We explained that this jrogrem, by means of a training time-table 
(explained later in this text), sade it possible for a supervisor to get a worker 
late production immediately by breaking the Job down into snail teachable units. 

^t, we explained, that as soon as the worker bad mastered the first unit, the 
Mpervlscr, by means of bio training time-table, would then schedule himself to 
‘••oh the worker the next mere difficult unit or the next chronological unit os 
Iho case might be. Over a period of time the worker would be taught the entire 
lob but in the ms an time he would be producing and it was agreed by everyone present 
every meeting that the ONE thing that would solve the presently most pressing 
ffoblems of Germany, was more production fer expert. 

5) To answer the feeling that this was another mandatory proposition sponsored 
*7 the Occupation Forces, it was clearly explained end emphasized that the program 
| *8e being presented on a # take it cr leave it* beais, and that no compulsion was 
‘■Hied. In fact, it was stressed, that Military Government would look with favor 
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upon anything that the German organizations might do to take over the programs, 
lock, otock and barrel, at the earliest possible ncment, so that Military Govern, 
ment might withdraw from the picture. We were astonished to find a number of 
Germans who asked us to make certain that this did not happen. A number of in- 
dustrialists and labor people, independently of one another, expressed the fear 
that without Military Government backing, the program might oollapee. Many logical 
reasons were given for this fear, but following our instructions from Mr. Warts 
we made no promises on this score et the time. 

6) We spoke of the fear that existed that these programs might spell doom 
to the European love of craftsmanship. If 1 may be permitted a personal ob- 
servation, 1 would be Inclined to remark that someone has sold America down the 
river throughout Europe on this one issue. Europeans seem to feel that every- 
thing is done in the United States by push buttons, that workers are figuratively 
chained to machines, that we have no real artisans, that cur produots are made 
to wear out quickly, that real quality, is unknown in the United States. Two 
Americans in the short space of 90 days cannot change this erroneous conoept of 
Amerioan Industry and unless it is changed by a mass presentation of facts, logic, 
motion pictures and examples of cur craftsmanship, every disciple of advanced 
Personnel Managenent techniques who well is going to have a long, uphill fight on 
his hands. He will constantly face the cry, 'That sill work in America, but hart 
in our country where we go in fern high *iallty work, it won't succeed.' In»far 
as our audiences were concerned, we feel we successfully met this lsrue. Our 
approach was to pay tribute, sincerely, to the German apprenticeship system, which 
we hove borrowed from, liberally, in the past. We did not present our program at 
a successor to their apprenticeship training. Rather, we presented it as repayamt 
for the help we had received from their original training methods, and as a 
jupplaaont to their apprenticeship training. We reoognized the value of a long- 
range apprenticeship oourse, but we also pointed out the weaknesses of both Germsa 
and old-time U. 3. apprenticeship training. Tor example, the fact that nuch of 
the first year or two is wasted by the apprentice in such labor as carrying water 1 
and doing menial Jobs far the 'Meister' - Jobs which add little to his fund of I 
knowledge of the Job, or to his skill. The excuse given fer this waste of time 1* 
Ufwally found in the cry, 'It disciplines the boy.' We ridiculed that, and to 
our pleasant surprise, found many of the Germans in vociferous agreement with ua. 

Upon our departure from Berlin, Mr. tarts had indicated his desire that we 
the Institute training available to EU(XM if they chose to use it, and it, Barnet*' 
Personnel Advisor to General Clay, had reoomsended that we make the seme offer to 
the EUOjM Exchange System (PX Operation) . Following the three meetings with 
Germans, we visited both of these organizations end again encountered the cooper* 1 '! 
which by this time had become agreeably monotonous. EUXM agreed to send two 
representatives, one Mr. Piet Beyerly (of whom, mere later) of the kkinlch Mil it *7 
Post and Mr. Kurt von Frankenberg of headquarters in Heidelbergj both of these 
were Germans, and very capable. 
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The visit to the EES was almost toe productive. »e were invited to attend 
Col. Spaulding's staff meeting and at its conclusion we were given an opportunity 
tc present our proven. The interest of the Colonel end his staff extended this 
presentation into an hour session. At the conclusion of the discussion, oe made 
it very clear that this tas being offered on the usual •take it or leave it" 
basis. Colonel Spaulding's reply was, "le'll take it - how many people can you 
take from us - and when can we have a week of the time of your group for our- 
selves?" Vie had intended to limit the EES to three people and were prepared to 
stretch it, reluctantly, to five. The Colonel would have none of this and asked 
for, and ultimately received, eighteen seats, leaving us faced with the unprece- 
dented task of running an Institute with 35 people - scoe thing never done in the 
United States or elsewhere. 

•Following this apjreciation we returned to Berlin while Ur. Snyder completed 
arrangements tar the Institute at Cberureel. The German labor unions had kindly 
nado available to us their facilities at their school at Cberursel, a snail town 
outside of Frankfurt am Wain. The school was ideally suited to our purpose in 
that the students could be housed, fed and trained in the ono building. 


TOE FIRST INSTITUTE 

J'Uch could be said about the Institute that would bo of interest but we shall 
oonfino ourselves to the nxjat significant events of the two weoks. The Institute 
opened with thirty-two members, eighteen of these were from the EES. Two were 
from EUCCU organizations, ten were from German industry, and two from German luber 
organizations. At tho end of the flret day, Kerr Karl "ittrock. Director of the 
Cboruroel trade Union School, who had sat in as an observer, asked permission to 
attend the balance of the Institute as a full-fledged member - and did so. This 
■as a repetition' of the same interest that had been nenifested by American labor 
once they hod an opportunity to be exposed to the program. 

at tho end of the first morning, lr. Piet beyerle of the kunich Military Post 
infarmod us thet he had taken and given all three of these programs. After con- 
siderable discussion with Herr beyerle it became apparent thet he was a second 
find" and on the third day, the Institute was divided into two groups. One group, 
industry (and lobcr), was led by Herr Shirm and the second group, from the 
^ installations, was led by Herr Beyerle. The author would present each new 
*ection to the combined groups end then go from one ^-oup to another as they 
Practiced their parts for Shirm end Beyerle. Because of the haste with which the 
** s section of the Institute had teen assembled, we found, on the first day, a 
j^er of these people not quite clear as to the reason for their presence. This 
as not been unusual in the United States, and once we had escerteined the fact 
there was some confusion on their part, we were quickly able to dispel it 
lat« iQ ° Very short time real inter es t tegen to develop on the part of the in- 
I ‘tute icembers. It is impossible to pay sufficient tribute to these people who 


cane to cberursel. They were away from their hones under trying conditions - 
all strangers to one another, with food rations which nay have been sufficient 
but which were certainly not attractive; receiving training from the Occupation 
Forces, living under some degree of discipline (receding curfew hours at night 
imposed by the school authorities) - in spite of ell of these end other similar 
conditions, a spirit rapidly developed within the group which made cur contact 
with them the most pleasant we have ever enjoyed with any Institute group at 
any time. 


As a result of this, and other, experiences, we are convinced that the hope 
of Germany lies in two groups - the young people end people of all ages in in- 
dustry, Both of these groups, especially the former, ore anxious to adopt the 
techniques that have made America great, end they are willing to adopt thorn if 
thoy ore NOT fed to them as propaganda. *e made it a cardinal rule throughou 
the institute, in spite of countless opportunities, to use nothing that might be 
regarded as even indirect propaganda for democracy. Aaked oountless questions 
about industry, American standards of living, and kindred subjects, cur whole 
approach was to answer honestly by telling them of our bad conditions in America, 
our notional faults, and by telling them also of the things about this nation that 
moke it groat. Vie wore told on numerous occasions, by Germans, that this is new 
treatment - and admission that we do have some things wrong at homo - and we 
would reconraond this sane approach to other consul tents who may follow ua. 




During the course of the Institute, the group eskod ua if we would prenont 
un appreciation of tho other two programs to them. At the end of tho first week 
wo presented them with an appreciation of Job Relations Training (Human Re- 
lations) and during the second week we took time to present them with an 
appreciation of Work Simplification (The Job Methods Training version). Each of 
those took from four to eix hours, tho longer period spent on JRT. At tho end 
of the break far lunch and again at the end of the presentation of Job holatioos 
freining, the group broke into spontaneous appjleuse. Questioned as to the reason 
fer this, we were told that this kind of thinking was a new religion - this was 
the first time they had been given the concept that all people must be treatod 
ao individuals, that you use reason and not emotion in handling personnel probl* 
that regardless of the per son's salary or place in the organization, ho wes en- 
titled to respect - *a restoration of human dignity.* The words are theirs, n 
our 8 . I am completely convinced that the rapid propagation of the Job Relat 
Training Program throughout tha European industrial world, its rapid incarp 
into it9 schools, end its constant and continuous follow-up can do as ouch 
recovery of Europe as all the dollar bills we can pour in. 




As further evidence of labor ' 9 interest is the fact that we were request 
permission from &r. Bittrock to Invite the German labor leaders from Bavaria cat* 
Hes3e to address the groups. Both of these gentlemen received a warm welcome 
from the entire group. Still further evidence of labor's support is found in 
the remarks made by members of the ©roup who represented labor. After seeing 
the work simplification demonstration, two of them expressed themselves, very 
forcefully, as being in complete favor of the program; one remarking, 'This i® 
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BEAL codetermination - when Kanageasnt recognizes the fact that the employee 
Dty have ideas that will help to make the business more successful with bene- 
fits to all,* - the other remarking to the group, ’Anyone who dees not believe 
in THIS program is just crazy.* 


HK CRESS REPCRT 


following the Institute, a trip was made to Berlin to report progress. At 
this time, the author and Ah-. Verts made a visit to General Clay to report pro- 
gress. After listening to a chronological accounting of all that had been done, 
and all that was still scheduled, General Clay asked I4-. Werts to arrange for a 
ceeting on October 16 th of all Post Commanders, Director of Personnel, Personnel 
Advisor to the Commander in Chief, Director of EES, and Commanding General a of 
Supply (organizations and to extend an invitation to the British Conmand and to 
BICC Manpower representatives to attend. He further requested that a second 
Meting be held the same day at which German Labor Ministers from both Zones be 
Invited to attend. The General exjreesed himself as being aware of the great good 
that could come from these programs and also aware of the fact that they could 
fail if it was not made abundantly dear that they were being supported at the 
top. Ho stated that he would open the meetings, (subsequently It wae decided 
that a Joint meeting be held of British, American end German representatives 
Hated abovo) and that the meetings then be divided into two sections - one German 
Uniatcrial Group, the other, an American Cfc-oup which would take up tho possi- 
bilities of developing the program among American installations employing German 
pcreonnol. 




FOLLCW-UP Kl E T IW Qa 


Policing this meeting Mr. ynyder end the authcr made a trip through the 
‘one, stopping at every installation (American) or Carmen factory in which Gber- 
£3ol troin-eo were employed. The only cities missed were Giessen, Vetzlar and 
Josen. Meetings were once again held of the original committees in Stuttgart, 
■Jnich and Wiesbaden. The Cberursel trainees were also invited to these meetings 
*cre their superior officers. The basic purpose of these follow-up meetings 
a to make certain that the trainees were given every opportunity to utilize their 
'raining. We wanted to make certain that their top executive8 realized what the 
aining w Q3 for and realized the part that they had to play in the propagation of 
program. Again, the Manpower field people made a real contribution. 


At Schweinfurt, for example, executives of Kugelfischer (Bell Bearings) who 
» ®® nt Hoirn Bissinger to the Institute, called a meeting, upon our arrival, of 
W^ b ' rbUreeriiei8 t er , top management of the chief industrial plants of the ores, 
«. Baders end educational leaders of the community. Two hours were devoted 
Ohswering their many questions and in explaining the purpose pf the programs 
&em. Executives of Kugelfischer reaffirmed, by inference, the early reports 
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we had that it would be better if Military Government did not step out of the 
picture toe soon. They stated that their zain purpose in calling the meeting 
was to impress upon other leaders in the cccnunlty the fact that these courses 
were not just an idea of their nan Bissinger, but had a long history behind thee 
and were important enough far Military Government to spend tine on them. 


A splendid job was done at Stuttgart, as usual. The Germans took charge of 
the meeting from the start, and for the first tine one of the meetings called by 
Military Government (the meeting in Schweinfurt wes called by Germans) was hold 
in a German building - in the conference room of Kobert Bosch. We were astounds 
to find some forty or fifty men present, top representatives of every major 
activity in the town, civic, governmental , organizational (Chamber of Commerce), 
educational and industrial. Dr. Heinz presided over the meeting and each group 
had a representative state the views of the group. Here, as in other cities, 
the ten-hour course was already under way with Herr Hiller of Bosch being the 
prime mover in this area. 


THE BiF CHTESG ADE* MEETING 


On our original tour of the Zone, a number of Americans, including Mr. Beal 
of Stuttgart, who was the pioneer in this cotter, made the requost that tho 
concepts of the three programs be made available to Amor loans in the theatre if 
they woro to be presented to Germans. After a number of those requests were nil* 
especially by the Deoocratizotion Committee at Munich, it woo egreed to hold a 
wook-long meeting. Accordingly, such a meeting wes held at the ski-lodge in 
Berchtesgodon early in October. Here were gathered twenty-five Americans re- 
presenting OEU3, EUCCM and the EED, and a British representative. Tor o full 
week, those pooplo were given a thorough appreciation of the three bosic course* 
oo well as indoctrination in kindred subjects ouch as conference loader ship, 

The results of this meeting can best be ainmed up by the inclusion in this re- 
port of a letter drafted by this group. The letter followsi 


Berchtosgeden 
1 Cctober 1948 




MEMORANDUM Tt IF. McCAPTHY: 

The several representatives from units of EUCCM, CADIS and the 
Laender Military Government organizations, British Military Govern- 
ment, and ErS who have had the opportunity of acquainting themselves 
with the three J programs during the past week under your direction 
unanimously believe that the program has great merit and recommend 
strongly its adoption widely throughout the Anerican end British 
Zones of Germany. 


The progrca, if properly impl enented, could play a very 
large pert in the revival of Gernan industry end the more 
efficient utilization of labor. The principles of Personnel 
Relations, based as they are on the appreciation of the 
worker as an individual end of his worth as a person, would 
be a valuable supplement to the reorientation of Gernan 
thought toward denccratic lines. It is readily apparent 
that many persons displaced from heavy industry end so- 
called white collar positions could such core easily be ab- 
sorbed into the econccy were these techniques of instruction 
and sjpervisicn adopted. In the interest of efficiency and, 
perhaps more important, the sotting of example and establish- 
ing of American principles of correct employer-employee re- 
lationships, the various units of the United States Army, 

Military Government, European exchange Service and the several 
supporting agencies of the European Ccnxand should be the first 
to adopt this program. 

We expect to reccoaend to our own organizations that they 
give the program you have outlined their fulJest supper t. We 
point out the desirability of gaining approval from the highest 
authorities and suggest, therefore, that since we cannot make 
direct representation to such authorities, that you tako up di- 
reotly with General Clay the question of implementing this pro- 
gram. We believe that this ia especially important since you 
have already introduced thoso latest American techniques to tho 
Germans fear Gorman industry at the Cberurael Institute, and we 
further believe that the Americana in Gercmny should not be be- 
hind the Germans in knowledge and application of these techniques. 
The reason for this is that American appreciation, under standing, 
and SJpp>ort will be necessary and effective toward following up 
the German load and, further, that adaptation of those techniques 
con te made to good effect in carrying out our own occupation 
objectives, particularly reorientation. 

It is Impressive that only one American need be assigned at 
the top level in order to Implement this program. It is grati- 
fying to know that there are already available in this theatre 
at leaat two pjersons trained and certified for carrying out this 
work, one of whom might be detached from other duties and put in 
charge of implementation. *e hope that you will be able to pre- 
vail on General Clay to tako this most worthwhile step. »e 
sincerely appreciate the oppxrtunity to attend this course end 
thank you for the personal benefit it has brought to us. 

CG-SPCXESCEHl /s/ R 3. Dollard 
CCG (BE) College 
. Brunswick 

/s/ William J. Moran 
Field Gp>eration9 Div. 
CMC Bavaria 



The initial phase of the program «s completed with the meeting held at 
Frankfurt on October 16th *ith General Clay presiding. While this meeting 
was all-important to the success of the program and merits more space than it 
receives here, its results can be portrayed in relatively few, but significant 
words. 


General Clay made it very clear to the ccsnbined groups (American Military 
and German Ministerial) that he was whole-heartedly in favor of the programs and 
wonted them started at once* He further informed the German contingent that 
for them it was not mandatary but that he hoped they would see the value of the 
program and use it. We then presented to the American and German combined 
groups a very brief appreciation of the course. Following this appreciation, the 
Gernona withdrew to a separate room where Herr Shirrn, Mr. Snyder and Mr. Werts 
gave the Gar nan group further enlightenment on the objectives and the mechanice 
of the program. Concurrently we held, under the direction of hk*. Barnett of 
CINCKUR, a two- hour question and answer period far the American Military, and 
later in the day we again addressed the German group above. 


Of considerable concern to the author waa the fact that many Germans con- 
tinually confused these programs with other programs conducted in Germany before 
the war. Actually nothing could be more Incorrect. They beer no relation what- 
soever to time study plans, wage incentive plans and similar pro^ama that have | 
a completely different goal and had different and, at times, reprehensible 
approaches to the problem of stimulating employee productivity. It ia moat 
esaontlol that in the future oonduet of this course in Germany that this issue 
be faced squarely end a complete explanation be sede of the content end purpose 
of this kind of super vl scry training. This la especially essential in view of 
the foot that those former speed-up systems quickly arouse the anger of lobcr 
and oro regarded with e very dim view on the p>ert of enlightened rmnegonent. 


CONCLUSION 


At the conclusion of our stay in the Western Zones the program was gaining I 
momentum. Such people as Ur. Ihickner of Wiesbaden, Mr. Hiller of Stuttgart 
many others were olready running classes. The enthusiasm of the Oberursel 
people was at an all-time high. The program waa in the c cope tent and enthU' 
elastic hands of IV. Snyder and Harrn Shirm. Since ay return a constant flow c* 
unsolicited letters from the Germans is constant proof of their interest in the 
programs. I am sure that they share ay faith in these programs as 'Tools of 
Democracy* . They recognize them as deeds, not words. As one German at Gber- 
ursel said after viewing an appreciation of the Personnel Relations Program, 

*We have learned more about democracy today in fifteen minutes than we have in 
three years of assarted preaching.* We determined, upon questioning, that this 
was not intended as a rebuke to any branch of the Occupation Forces or of Mill** 
Government. Rather it was a general rebuke to individuals who have seen fit tc 
try to sell Germany on democracy on the basis of the allegation that every 1°' 
dustriel worker has a bath-tub, etc. etc. For the most part, our experiences 
1945 end again in 1948 indicate that the average German is no re inclined to 
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attribute the abundance of worldly goods enjoyed by America to our alleged 
richness in natural resources. These programs, especially Personnel Re- 
lations Training, seemd to be one of the few occasions when Germans have 
been exposed to techniques that they could see would result in greater pro- 
ductivity. 


It is cost important that one point be made very clear. It is not the 
intention of this report to cake any claim that the three *J* courses are the 
entire warp and woof of executive training. Far from it, we consider them as 
the BASE of all other executive training. Needed badly in Germany today, if 
wo are to realize the maximum potential of the labor now available, io a 
complete tonagement Devclopoent Program. This program oust consist not only 
of Job Instructor Training, Job Relations Reining, and Job hiethods Training, 
but it nust include sessions in conference leadership, employee performance 
evaluations, attitude building, safety training, budget and cost control, and 
some twenty-five or thirty other facets of Personnel konagerrent . Badly neodod 
is the development of ’cafeteria training* - a complete 11 hr ary of training 
manuals for management development programs, so developed that the training de- 
partment can select those courses which best fit the inmediete noods of the in- 
stallation or organization. 


Gorman management nust be awakened to the &*eat advantages of Ecployeo- Em- 
ployer Advisory Ccmaittees and of the advantages to be goined by e program of 
Uonagoment Dovelopmont (Junlcr Executive Training), tnly by this type of 
education can the demands for such things as co-determination bo avoided. The 
average employee is crying out for the right to be heard as on individual, ho 
eooko tho opportunity to prove his worth as an individual to the company - 
deny him that right and he will obtain it by collective means - give it to 
him and it io possible to discover abilities that would otherwise remoln hidden 
lndofinitoly, depriving the organization of tho benefits to be derived from tho 
groat wealth of thinking power that is to be found swung the rank and flic of 
any organization - power that is used only when you motivate it through in- 
telligent training end direction. 


Since ny return to the United States, many significant developments have 
occurod in the conduct of this program in the Western Zone. Among them io the 
progressive step being taken to include these as mandatory subjects in the 
currlculee of frede Schools and to make their completion a prerequisite to the 
granting of a Kei star's certificate. 

This report, therefore, will be cccplete only with a chapter by Mr. Snyder 
00 the mere recent developments, including the development of a greatly iro- 
iroved manual (from the standpoint of interpretation) by Ur. Shirm. 

In closing the author feels it is most impxartant to caution those, in whose 
ff *»anda the final destiny of these programs ray’ be pieced, against permitting 

changes in the basic annual , in the methods of giving the course or in the 
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method 3 of certifying and controlling the performance of trainers. Special 
vigilance rtoculd be exercized to control those individuals who feel that 
the German mores demand a different treatment. Our own experience haa pro 
this is not true* Any surrender on this front will be a reflection on the 
German treiner and en indication that for some other reason he is not gett 
the message 6f these programs across to his 0*oup. 


There is a ground swell in Germany far recognition of the individual 
the life blood of these three programs is just that. To admit the false 
premise that the national character of the German will not support the theory 
of individual importance is a serious mistake. Millions of Germans have al- 
ways desired this recognition of the individual but far the past century have 
boen deprivod of it by their leadership and a small but vocal and powerful 
minority who sought to perpetuate themselves by denying this individual free- 
dom of thought. They deserve leadership at this time that will develop the 
importance of the individual and progressive Personnel knnagenent techniques 
will do nuch to assist aich leaders in establishing the kind of government and 
the kind of life in Germany that the world mist have. 


SUBSEQUENT DEVELCnaaUS V 


Following the completion of Mr. McCarthy's activity in Germany Lt . ^on 
jnyder of the Bipartite Manpower Group and lx. Shirn took over the direction 
of the Training-Within-Industry pro^am, working closely with the nucleus of 
Individuals trained at Cberursal. lx. McCarthy had strongly emphasized two 
points before leaving for the States* The importance cf maintaining close con- 
tact with the original group treined at Cterursel and the need for building a 
solid -foundation for the pro#*a= by maintaining quality control and refresher 

I training. Periodic, informal progress reports have been issued from Irankfurt 
to the individuals in the Laender and individual ocntacts have been made by 
trips around the ^one. nefTesher training was conducted in I'occmber at Stutt- 
gart for those persona who were to hold Institutes during the month of January 
and ideas and techniques have been issued in the progress reports* In order to 
give the trainers a good JIT manual, lx. Sfairm retranslated the manual and an 
excellent printing job was done by U£U3 together with the printing of cards and 
other materiel which have been distributed to the Institute Conductors in the 
Laender . 


The greatest progress on the program has been made by Land Wucrttemberg- 
Eaden and it might be well to onlerge on the experience there inasmuch as it 
baa become the model for the other Laender. The success of that croa is duo to 
the following factors* a) the establishment of a Kuratorium or Super vi «ry Council 
composed of the top officials from government, trado unions and industrial end 
trade organizations, b) the selection of Herr Hiller from industry and Herr Choi- 
cer of the Ministry of Education and Cultural Affoirs (Kultueminlotcrium) for 
the original training et Cberursel and c) the enlightened receptiveness of such 
Per eons as Dr. Fischer from industry , President Fflueger of the Lend Ttede 
Lffico (Londeagewerbeemt), Dr. Heinz of the Lend Labor Office (Londesarboltoemt), 
vd Dr. Gloeckler of the Ministry of Education. Far example. Dr. Fischer from 
Industry and Dr. Gloeckler have node Her r Hiller end ho rr Greiner available to 
the program on a full-time basis until it is well launched in that area. 


The n»st outstanding achievement of Wuerttemberg and of great significance 
to the program in *o stern Germany was the decision of the Supervisory Council 
| «fld tho Ministry of Education to introduce the training into the vocational 
schools (Fcch- und Beruf sschulen) . The Ministry of Education has decided to 
Squire all journeymen (Gesellen) to receive the training before they can be 
®«ardod their Meister certificates and all apprentices (Lehrlinge) mist receive 
** lfl ast an appreciation demonstration of the program before thoy become journey- 
The program will thus becaae an accepted part of the vocational school 
ainlng end marks an achievement that has not even been accomplished in the 
Wted States. As e result of this action. Land Hesse, which has also modeled 


^ Prepared by Mr . Don L. Snyder, Staining Specialist, Bipartite Manpower Group. 
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its Supervisory Council on the -uertteaberg-Baden plan, will introduce the 
procron in the Hesse vocational schools. In Eaveris the training is now 
being given as an accepted part of the curriculum of the Munich Adult Educ 
ion Center (Muenchener Volk she chschule) , the largest school of its kind in 
that Land. 


The greatest difficulties that have been experienced since Mr. McCarthy' 
departure for the States have teen organizational. At the time that the pro- 
gram was being introduced in the U. S. Zone, there existed no central labor de- 
partment for the Eizonel Area. The Department for Manpower (Verwaltung fuer 
Arbeit) wos just being set up at the time and, while it expressed the desire t 
sponsor the program for the entire Bizonal Area, it was not e^iipped with qual 
lied personnel and an established organization to carry it out. However, the 
uepartment has now appointed a well-qualified individual in the person of Herr 
Dreyer, formerly of the Kuernterg Land Labor tffice end one of the Lberursel 
trainees. He will carry out the necessary organizational work of establishing 
the protram in all of the Laender of tbo bizonel Area, assisted by Mr. Snyder 
and bfc. Dhirm, and working closely with representatives of the trade unions and 
industrial management. 


In conclusion it should be emphasized that at every meeting that has tak 
place with the Institute Conductors since lx. McCarthy's departure and at e 
oontect with government and industrial management representatives there has b 
the cry for mcro information, ideas and materiel on scientific personnel i 
ment. The "w* courses mist be viewed as a foundation, as Mr. McCarthy p>oint 
out, for a breed program which will introduce democratic personnel prlnci 
methods and techniques on a planned basis. Tho demand is very strong. It i 
up to Military Government to deliver with the assistance of the British and U 
Govarnmonts at home, our free institutions and such individuals as Mr. McCar 
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